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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
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THE GOVERNESS. when I was visiting at the widow Har. 

( Coneluded.) court’s, who should pop in as governess 


DAYS, weeks, wore away, and still 
Cornelia could obtain no eligible situa- 
tion; and she began almost to sink into 
despondency, when she received the 
following billet by the post. 


“ Be at home to-morrow—a par- 


ticular friend must see you upon affairs 
of moment.” 


of the children but your divinity. But 
I knew nothing of her then, only I felt 
I had a great mind to shift my devoirs 
from Calypso to Minerva. Well, a 
short time brought all to light; the sly 
Louisa picked up or stole a letter, a 
tender farewell letter; perhaps you can 
guess who wrote it. It was signed 





Cornelia hesitated whether she should 
comply with this extraordinary request ; 
apprehensive, however, that it might 
concern her father, she determined to 
wait the event. Early on the follow- 
ing day a post-chaise drove to the door ; 
Cornelia watched it with anxious eyes ; 
a gentleman stepped out, she uttered a 
scream of joy and surprize, and in a 
few minutes found herself in the arms 
of Cleveland. As soon as Cornelia had 
sufficient presence of mind to ask an 
explanation of this abrupt and unex- 
pected visit, Cleveland drew a letter 
from his pocket. “‘ Read this, my Cor- 
nelia,” said he, “ and you will learn the 
full extent of my obligation to you.”— 
Cornelia toek-the letter, and with equal 
surprize and pleasure read the follow- 
ing words. 


“ My dear nephew, 


“T have by chance met with the 
girl you love ; she is an angel in person, 
and in mind worthy of you. Your father 
told me a long story of your being at- 
tached to a girl he did not approve, the 


Lionel, but I knew the hand, and the 
little seal with a laurel leaf ; so Ismiled 
and said nothing, but resolved to put 
my lady to a few gentle trials. I play- 
ed the part of a distant admirer to per- 
fection; Madame Harcourt grew Jeal- 
ous, and discarded the governess. ‘The 
poor girl was sadly dejected; so to 
comfort her I made her some very libe- 
ral offers, in a very tender way ; these, 
would you believe it? she had the in- 
solence to reject with scorn! well, well, 
thinks I, you shall be fitted for this ; 
so I let her go, explained all, and made 
my peace with the fair widow. I kept 
spies to watch Miss Cornelia; the poor 
thing advertised, I answered it, and 
decoyed her to my house, where I very 
submissively asked pardon for my past 
offences, and besought her acceptance 
of.my hand; but by a strange perver- 
sion of taste, she preferred hugging 
your shadow to my substantial fortune. 
But, jesting a part, the girl behaved so 
charmingly, that she won my heart in 
right earnest, and I secretly swore that 
her virtues should be rewarded. So 
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truce will allow you an opportunity ; 
Cornelia shall be yours, with a fortune 
of ten thousand. This, I know, will 
buy your dad’s consent, and if the wi- 
dow grumbles, if she values my money 
more than myself, I will remain single, 
and leave you all when I die ; if not, if 
the widow is less mercenary than I 
suspect, why we will have a double 
wedding. I command you not to write 
to Cornelia till you have seen me, as I 
love to be the inventor of an agreeable 
surprize ; so hasten immediately to your 
affectionate uncle. 


“'T’, Monckton.” 

“The General your uncle !” exclaim- 
ed Cornelia. ‘*My maternal uncle,” 
replied Cleveland, “and the best of 
men; but come, he is anxiously ex- 
pecting us at his house!” “ But your 
tather, Cleveland.” ‘‘ Oh! the General 
has maneuvered skilfully; he has al- 
ready got a written consent from my 
father.” “Then I am happy indeed!” 
cried Cornelia, while joy sparkled in 
the eyes of both the lovers. 

The General received them with 
open arms; he promised that he would 
make the advancement of Mr. Emersly 
his care, and received the grateful and 
ardent thanks of the faithful pair, so 
deservedly blest in each other. 

Mrs. Harcourt, as the General ex- 
pected, was so much displeased by the 
alienation of the large sum with which 
he portioned Cornelia, that she ex- 
pressed her anger in terms the General 
could not forgive, and a rupture was 
the consequence. Agreeable to his 
promise therefore he remained single, 
and by will bequeathed to the children 
of Cleveland and Cornelia the whole of 
his fortune; with the exception of a 
‘handsome legacy to his god-daughter. 

_ “Profiting by past events, and anxious 
\.. to make his children as amiable as their 
mother, Cleveland failed not to instil 
Nnto their youthful minds the necessity 
‘constantly practising a virtue she had 
‘hainently displayed ; apd if early 

: formed upon the basis of con- 
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viction, tended to confirm the character, 
there is no doubt, that in_any future 
emergencies they will prove like her, 
capable of practising the noble and ge- 
nerous principle of self denial. 


a 


Mankind, in general, are too dis- 


gracefully inclined to estimate people 
according to their prosperity. Success 
is deemed the true test of ability or vir- 
tue. He therefore, who would stand well 
in the opinion of the coarse, which is the 
major part of society, has been satirical- 
ly advised neverto complain. He must, 
on the contrary, pass unnoticed every 


affront, conceal every miscarriage, boast 
of his friends, and exult in his good 
luck. Sighs and melancholy will only 
be deemed the proofs of ill fortune, and 
ill fortune will be the signal for new 
attempts at injury and defeat. The 
world has been compared to a herd of 
deer, that always set themselves upon 
the wounded stag. It is indeed among 
the most prominent frailties of “ base 
mankind,” to give a helping hand to 
those who do not want it, and withhold 
it from those who do. One success 
leads on to a second, and one injustice 
to another. “ Woes cluster:” and he 
who has received a wrong from one 
neighbour or alliance, is much more 
exposed to a second from some quar- 
ter, which was before apparently well 
intentioned towards him, than if the 
first had never happened. Nothing 
but sad and repeated experience will 
induce the honourable and pure hearted 
to believe this frightful truth. One 
would have thought that injuries heap- 
ed on an undeserving head would ope- 
rate as motives for the counterbalancing 
kindness of benefits even before un- 
thought of. 


THE ORPHAN, 








As Mr. Hartley, after a confinement 
of some months in France, (during the 
dreadful revolution,) was hurrying in 
the gloom of the evening, disguised by 
the assistance of a kind friend, to reach 
a packet that was to waft him once 
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more to his long regretted home and 
country: he passed through a narrow | 
lane, his mind agitated by the fear of 
discovery, and the various ideas that 
alternately assailed him; he felt his 
coat slightly detained by a feeble hand, 
and turning round, beheld a child, who, 
in French accents, implored his assist- 
ance. Mr. Hartley, during his confine- 
ment, had suffered so many hardships, 
and heard and witnessed such dreadful 
cruelties committed by the inhabitants 
of France, that his soul revolted at the 
name of a Frenchman, and hardened a 
heart which till then had always been 
alive to the ery of distress; he shook 
off the child’s hand, and continued his 
pace for a few steps, when he felt the 
pang that always attends a feeling mind 
in the nonperformance of a duty it has 
been accustomed to. He cast a glance 
of inquiry towards the spot he had 
passed; and beheld a sight that instant- 
ly recalled him. ‘The poor little men- 
dicant, enfeebled with the want of food, 
had in his rude repulse fallen against 
the step from which she had risen to 
implore his assistance, and was sup- 
porting herself against the wall, the 
biood trickling in large drops from her 
forehead. Mr. Hartley hastened to- 
wards her, but ere he had finished bind- 
ing his handkerchief across her temples, 
the child, from debility and loss of 
blood, fainted. In the greatest distress, 
(delay being of the utmost importance 
to his escape and liberty,) he knew not 
how to act; to abandon the little unfor- 
tunate in her present situation was re- 
pugnant to his humane-heart, and to 
wait her recovery perhaps his ruin. 
Aiter a short time, the fleeting senses 
of the child’began to return, and Mr. 
Hartley, having no time to deliberate, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, wrapped 
her in the large coat which served for 
his disguise, and with precipitate steps 
hurried to the place of appointment. 
When he arrived there all was in a state 
of confusion; the packet was on the 
pe of sailing; a moment’s delay 
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cape. The owner of the packet being 
his friend, he was, by his adroit man- 
agement, admitted into the crowded 
vessel, while others, less fortunate, were 
vainly entreating the same indulgence. 
(To be continued.) 


——_——— 


THE DISCOVERY— A Historiette. 
( Continued.) 


General Sedley cgncluded his history, by in- 
forming his young friend, that he found it impos- 
sible to suppress the idea that the offspring of 
his first marriage had survived its unfortunate 
mother, though he had in vain sought to discov- 
er its existence ; and that he was now returning 
to England with a design to retire to the seat of 
his ancestors ; and to spend the remainder of his 
life, which, from a combination of mental and. 
corporeal injuries, seemed drawing to a close, in 
the enjoyment of those comforts which he might 
derive trom the conversation of his darling daugh- 
ter, and in providing for her such an establishment 
as might extend his care of her happiness even be- 
yond the period of his dissolution ; that on his 
arrival in England, he should spend some months 
in the metropolis, for the necessary purposes of 
arrangements, as to past and future concerns; 
and should immediately send for his Annabella, 
who had never yet known the name she was in 
future to bear, and whose education he had en- 
teusted to a worthy and excellent woman at 
Northampton. As the General advanced in his 
history, tue couutenance and actions of Mandc- 
ville shewed him to be in the highest degree in- 
terested m the recital, and the moment he had 
concluded, the latter started from his seat, while 
an involuntary exclamation escaped his lips. The 
General, surprized at this extraordinary beha- 
viour, tenderly enquired of him what part of his 
history had so powerfully affected hun, when 
Mr. Mandeville informed him, that his recital 
had discovered to him in the person of her who 
had won his earliest love, the daughter and heir- 
ess of his benefactor—to aspire to whose hand 
would now be equally absurd and ungrateful — 
But the idea of losing her, at a ime when he 
had discovered an additional reason for the m- 
crease, if possible, of his affection, produced too 
powerful an impression on his feclings to be con- 
cealed. However this discovery might affect the 
General with surprize, it by no means excited 
his anger: a passion of another kind was pre- 
dominant in his mind. He paused for a few 
moments; and then besougiit the afflicted Man- 
deville to leave him, that he might endeavour to 
calm the perturbation of his mind, and collect 
sufficient strength to reveal to him another se- 
cret, no less interesting to both than that which 
had justescaped his bosom. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
Settee 

Flatterers are mean and sordid, as they are 
mischievous and odious. To them might be ap- 
plied the Levitical law: Every creeping thing it 
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POETRY. {| Through every nerve I felt-extatic fire, 


THE FUGITIVE TEAR. 

THO’ graces unnaumber’d attend on my fair, 
And loye’s in each feature appear ; 

Yet not all the charms of her person and air, 
Can equal this fugitive tear. 

This tear—the mild emblem of pity divine, 
Bespeaks the soft mould of her heart ; 

And oh! could that seat ef each virtue be mine, 
What transport the grief would impart ; 

And then, little wanderer, no more should’st thou 

Stray, 

Uncertain what course to pursue ; 

Yd kiss from her cheek the blest moisture away, 
More happy that moment than you. 

But if i’m condemned to adore her im vain, 
If my vows she refuses to hear ; 

Yet sure, when she thinks of her Theodore’s pain, 
She’ll grant him one fugitive tear. 

I 


ODE TO VIRTUE. 


Come, tieav’n-born maid! with aspect sweet, 
Fair Virtue ! from thy awful seat, 

From that steep mountain, whence descends 
A shining rill to cheer thy friends, 

While through the sultry wilds of life, 
Victorious over factious strife, 

Thou guid’st them with indulgent hand, 
Securely to thy promis’d land ; 

Come to my ravished sight confess’d, 

In all thy native radiance dress’d, 

And, warbl.ng thy immortal strain, 

Lead sprightly on thy fav’rite train, 
Content and peace and wisdom meck, 
And Health, the nymph with rosy cheek. 
But if no mortal eye must know 
Unveil’d, that beauty’s vivid glow, 

With which, near Heav’ns imperial throne, 
Through endless ages thou hast shone ; 
O! come, array’d, celestial fair! 

In my lov’d Delia’s shape and air; 

And while deluded thus, I gaze; 

Thro’ weary life’s perplexing maze, 
O’er dreary tracts where Envy reigns, 
O’er Hate’s inhospitable plains, 

In Syren pleasure’s faithless way, 
Where oft thy heedless vov’ries stray, 
With thy serene, thy steady light, 
Conduct my wand’ring footsteps right. 
Or rather let the soft deceit, 

£oen disappear, however sweet, 

{soon let my Delia’s real voice 

Bid all my listening soul rejoice, 

With accents mild my doubts remove, 
And blushing own a mutual love. 

Then, Virtue, then thy power exert, 
Pour all thy influence on my heart. 


———nA 
POETRY. 
Sweet poetry, enchantress of my youth! 
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Who woke to wild’ring joy each infant sense ; 
Thou who canst deck the awful brow of truth, 

Or sacred charms o’er fairy forms dispense: 
When first I listened to thy wond’rous lyre, 


And soft illusions all my soul possess*d. 

Then mystic rapture dwelt in every sound, 

(’T was rapture sure, tho’ oft entwin’d with 
woe ;) 

But ah! I knew not then thy power to wound, 

Nor in so fair a form discern’d a foe. 

Ah cease! nor longer tear this heart with grief; 

Which shuns thy treach’rous smiles, but shuns 
its sole relief! 


a 


The Editor has always been averse from in- 
truding himself upon the attention of his patrons, 
with complaints of want of encouragement. He 
had calculated, and was acquainted with, his re- 
sourcés before this publication commenced ; and 
he does not now find himself mistaken with regard 
either to their strength or number. He was well 
aware of the toil and difficulties of a magaziner ; 
and having encouraged no expectation of extensive 
lnterary aid, he has met with no great disappoint- 
ment. His only intention at this time is to make 
known how much his labour would be facilitated, 
and his burden reduced ; how much the value of 
his work would be enhanced, and its reputation 
increased, by the vigorous co-operation of those 
talents which his correspondents have of late ex- 
erted so fuintly. 

In the present particular invitations, he wishes 
to commune with them familiarly; and if his 
address be uncourtly, and he cannot, like Fenton, 
“speak holiday,” his language will at least be 
that of truth. ’ 

And first, he would direct himself to Rosa : 
attaching as he does to his little work the honour 
of having first introduced this favourite to the 
public ; the Editor may be permitted to think it 
entitled to the choicest flowers in her poetic gar- 
land. And although he cannot descend to 4 ri- 
diculous and undistinguishing flattery, he is as- 
sured his claims will not on that account pass 
unregarded. He would hope that it cannot be 
said of her as the poet has of others, 

“From caprice, not from choice, their favours 

come ; 

“ They give, but think it toil to know to whom,” 

With Mago he pleads the still stronger claim 
of early friendship. The Editor invites him to 
forsake for a time the study of diagnostics and 
prognostics ; and “ rouse the night owl in a catch 
that will draw three souls out of one weaver.” Let 
him appear capearisoned to break a lance in the 


| field of satire, and few will bear from him the 


| meed of praise. 

‘A merrier man, 
“Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
“T never spent an hours talk withal.” 
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The Publication Office of this Work is re- 











What strange emotions fluttered in my breast ! 


moved to No. 193, Loiwbard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any nate, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No, 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 
nut Street, will meet with immediate attention. 
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